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The Development of English Thought. A Study in the Economic 
Interpretation of History, by Simon N. Patten, Ph. D. , Professor of 
Political Economy, University of Pennsylvania. The Macmillan 
Company, New York and London, 1899. — pp. xxvii -f- 415. 
The student of the history of philosophy is naturally disposed to 
give cordial welcome to a work which seeks to make possible a better 
interpretation of the most important period in English thought. 
None can doubt that when the history of philosophy shall be written 
in more adequate fashion it will be presented in a far more intimate 
relation to the basal activities of life — to man's work and social atmos- 
phere — than it has as yet assumed. There is much in the present 
work which will contribute toward a better investigation of the con- 
ditions of English character and thought. On the other hand, the 
student of philosophy finds such careless and unwarrantable state- 
ments, such confident assumptions based on the slenderest evidence, 
when the author discusses philosophical writers, that grave doubts 
arise as to the trustworthiness of the author on his own special field. 
One is forced to ask continually when reading sweeping generaliza- 
tions for which no specific evidence is advanced : ' Can one accept 
this as reliable, or is it merely the author's guess, brilliant it may be, 
but still likely to betray the student from another field who ventures 
to make use of it ?' A further disadvantage of the book is that the 
author does not adhere very closely to the method which we naturally 
expect. In place of an analysis of economic and commercial condi- 
tions, we frequently find some psychological theory of attractive pic- 
turesqueness but dubious value, or some feat of literary criticism which 
makes the development of Hobbes or Hume fit into the appropriate 
place in a scheme, but which has no basis in fact. 

The opening chapter outlines the theory of which the remainder of 
the work is intended to furnish the application. The psychology of 
this theory has been examined in considerable detail elsewhere, 1 and 
it will suffice to notice here those aspects of the theory which stand in 
closest relation to the author's historical interpretations. 

Premising the assumption that knowledge is a synonym for "sen- 
sory ideas, brought by the senses from the environment, ' ' the author 
offers the following theory as to national character and race ideals. 
The psychological basis of national character is found in the motor re- 
actions which have become habitual as necessary for survival in the 
peculiar environment amid which the nation has passed its formative 

1 By Professor Angell in the Am. Jour. Sociology, May, 1 899, and by Dr. Fite in 
the Am. Jour. Polit. Peon., June, 1899. 
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period. Race ideals are defined as the " visualized groups of sensory 
ideas ' ' which have in the past aroused such motor reactions as were 
requisite for survival. The race ideal may be changed when a new 
group of sensory ideas is connected to the inherited motor mechanism. 
This is ' conversion. ' The English people illustrate this on a large 
scale by their appropriation to the service of government and law of 
the reactions formerly connected with the Church -while religion and 
morality are left unstable, whereas in France religion is stable but the 
political ideals have no stable instincts (p. 187). This mode of state- 
ment may commend itself for its simplicity, but it does scant justice to 
the complex character of the emotional life, and supposes a looseness of 
relation between intellectual, emotional, and volitional activities which 
is contrary to the whole present tendency of psychological analysis. 
To speak of the Greek kalokagathia, or of the English love of personal 
liberty, as a "group of sensory ideas " is not merely to ignore the fact 
that such ideals are largely motor rather than sensory in their imagery, 
but also to ignore the element of valuation which distinguishes an 
ideal from an idea ; and if it be replied that this is omitted purposely 
in order to state the process in objective terms, the question arises, 
why enter the subjective sphere at all by the term ' sensory ' ideas. 
Next comes the classification of environments as local and general, 
with a ' pain economy ' corresponding to the former, and a pleasure 
economy to the latter. In the former, which is the more primitive, 
quick instinctive action is demanded, but there is "little use for fine 
sensory distinctions." But this can hardly be regarded as other than 
a curiosity, when one thinks, not merely of the American Indian, but 
of other peoples in local environment, and to say that " a quick de- 
cision and its immediate execution are more important than a correct 
apprehension of the character and qualities of the objects toward 
which the activity is directed " is to utter what is no more true of the 
primitive man than of the modern captain of industry ; neither can 
afford time to observe what does not relate to action. The ' philos- 
opher, ' as Socrates confessed, has little chance for 'survival' in 
either epoch. Classifications of society, based on wealth or social 
position, should be replaced, in Professor Patten's opinion, by divisions 
according to psychic characteristics. The four main classes are : {a) 
'dingers,' developed by localities with restricted food supply; (l>) 
sensualists, warriors, adventurers, capitalists developed by improving 
conditions and widening fields of activity; (V) ' stalwarts ' produced in 
highly developed societies, frugalists in their economic habits, lovers 
of dogmas and creeds, exemplified especially by the Puritans ; (d) 
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'mugwumps,' highly developed on the sensory and analytic side 
at the expense of the motor, critics, not actors. This classification 
will challenge less criticism than the statements as to the four stages 
of reflective thought, which are declared to arise in the following 
order ( ! ) the economic, the aesthetic, the moral, the religious. Each 
economic environment creates a series of these four. " The history 
of each epoch is thus practically independent. The ideas of each 
epoch do not grow out of the similar ideas of the preceding epoch, 
but are formed anew out of the new conditions. ' ' 

If for ' economic environment ' we should read ' economic and 
social environment ' we should have a half-truth, well worth stating 
in opposition to the practice of separate histories of aesthetic, moral, 
and religious thought, but when taken seriously it means an entire 
ignoring of the intellectual environment in which a thinker grows up, 
and this is certainly as real as the economic environment. The 
dogma leads to curious results in the course of the attempt, made 
later, to explain Hume's thought as quite independent of Locke and 
Berkeley. 

Lastly, at every transition to a new environment, one type of men 
with strong powers of observation will seek to understand national and 
social affairs through a detailed observation of particular events. 
They move on an ' upward curve ' from fact to theory. Such are 
the economists. Another type, in which the race instincts are strong- 
est, seek to find in the new epoch new stimuli for the old motor reac- 
tions, e. g. , a new thought of God for religious instincts. These are 
prophets, moralists, or philosophers, who move on a ' downward 
curve ' seeking a new content for old ideals. Locke, Hume, and 
Mill are the ' ' three economists on the upward curve ' ' of the three 
epochs of English thought. Newton, Adam Smith, and Darwin are 
the three corresponding philosophers or "thinkers on the downward 
curve." 

So much for the general theory outlined in the first chapter. The 
five succeeding chapters deal respectively with the antecedents of 
English thought, especially the economic and social conditions ; the 
Calvinists, in which Puritanism in general, and Hobbes, Locke, and the 
Deists in particular, are considered ; the Moralists, with special atten- 
tion to Mandeville, Hume, Adam Smith and the Wesleyan movement ; 
the Economists, emphasizing Malthus, Ricardo, Mill, Darwin, and 
the poetry and religious ideals of this century ; and finally furnish con- 
cluding remarks on present conditions. Of these the first contains 
much suggestive material and analysis. One of the most valuable 
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points in its bearing upon the later religious and moral development is 
the antithesis between the communal life with its festivals, and the 
home or family life with its peculiar virtues. It was the growing 
emphasis upon the latter which found expression in the Puritan's 
denunciation of the former. The doctrine that the Church opposed 
crime, and Protestantism opposed vice, has also its truth, although it 
is somewhat puzzling to be told on pages 92 f. that primitive societies 
(e. g., the Germans before the introduction of Christianity) punished 
vice much more severely than crime, and then on pages 122 f. that 
vice "comes into being only when (as in the time of the Puritans 
who were ' visualizers ' ) men are able to picture a long series of events 
and perceive the evils that flow from them. ' ' 

The last chapter will have special interest for the general reader. 
It sounds odd, however, in the light of the historic power wielded by 
the Roman church when we read : " What fathers and mothers think 
and do affects the history of the race. The deeds and fancies of 
steriles are of interest only to themselves." Since Socrates' s glowing 
portraiture of his Eros, the teacher and writer have fondly supposed 
that there is such a thing as intellectual heredity. 

Leaving Chapter V for more intelligent appreciation by economists, 
the philosophic student will naturally look to the chapters on the 
Calvinists and the Moralists for suggestions as to his own immediate 
field. Calvinism found congenial soil where " the clannish spirit is 
strong, ' ' /. e. , among mountaineers and city artisans. ' ' The Reforma- 
tion in England was due to three sets of ideas : frugalistic concepts, 
the feeling of the solidarity of responsibility, and the influence of the 
Bible." This last factor had its effect through the substitution of 
the ' word pictures ' of the Puritan who was a reader, for the ' color 
pictures ' of the Cavalier, who was an observer. It is no doubt true 
that the Puritan did live and move in the world of the Hebrew law 
and prophecy ; but it is an example of Professor Patten's constant tend- 
ency to overwork his principles when he says (p. 119): "The king 
said, ' No bishop no king,' because he had never seen a king without 
a bishop," and not being a word-visualizer, he could not, like the book 
readers, get the idea in any other way. As though there were no 
more fundamental analogy between episcopacy and monarchy than 
an association of ideas, or as though the only objection of the cavalier 
to ecclesiastical democracy was based on inability to visualize. 

The treatment of Hobbes is the first of a series of discussions of the 
development of philosophical writers in which Professor Patten does 
not appear to good advantage. He has apparently not taken the 
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trouble to verify by dates and editions the statements which suggest 
themselves as plausible. We read, for example, on page 146, that the 
idea of a state of war was an afterthought to Hobbes. " In his earlier 
works he talks only of the condition of war, or sometimes advancing 
a step farther he speaks of an estate of war. In the Leviathan the 
nearest he comes to it is in the phrase ' man by mere nature. ' It is 
only in the Philosophical Rudiments of Government and Society that 
the thought is fully expressed, and there he has a note explaining its 
meaning, a clear proof that the thought in this form is new to him and 
therefore requires explanation. ' ' Now the above quotation from Pro- 
fessor Patten, if I understand it, implies that the Leviathan was prior 
to the Philosophical Rudiments. But as a matter of fact both appeared 
in the same year, while, what is more to the point, the latter is but a 
translation of the De Cive of 1646 where the note is found also. 
Even if the note was not in the earlier edition of the De Cive in 1642 
the phrase ' status belli ' was in all probability there, and if in 1 646 
he attached the meaning of ' state ' to the Latin ' status, ' it is at 
least very improbable that the term had earlier a radically different 
meaning. 

The treatment of Locke is an attempt to prove the thesis that he 
was an " economist on the upward curve." This involves demonstra- 
tion that his primary object was not to show the origin of ideas by the 
method of looking into his own mind, but to combat 'enthusiasm.' 
The central principle of his work is ' indifference. ' Considering 
that Locke wrote after the Restoration, one would naturally suppose 
that the economic, religious, and political atmosphere of the period 
would be looked to as explaining such a position — assuming that this 
is really characteristic of Locke — but instead we find it referred solely 
to the fact that Locke had contracted consumption, "lost his taste for 
vivid pictures, and so no longer sympathized with those who were 
moved by mental visions," (p. 160). Few who read Locke thor- 
oughly and sympathically, however, will be inclined to assent to the 
word ' indifference ' as expressing his fundamental characteristic. A 
contempt for fruitless logomachy does not belie the serious and stren- 
uous advocacy of truth, religious liberty, and personal rights which 
breathes in his works, and is reflected in the lines of the face. 

Professor Patten's treatment of Mandeville seems to me to state cor- 
rectly Mandeville's position, and to illumine it admirably by analysis 
of his environment. The section upon Hume, on the other hand, is 
almost a series of unfounded and often clearly erroneous statements. 
The thesis maintained by Professor Patten is that the starting point of 
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Hume's development lay not in Locke but in Mandeville. The final 
blending of Hume's philosophy with that of Locke was an accident. 
The Treatise in its inception was intended to be not a philosophy, but 
a book on social science. The part first written was the book on the 
Passions. This was followed successively by Parts Fourth and Third 
of the book on the Understanding, and not until Part Second of this 
book does "the influence of Hume's predecessors become apparent." 
Now, the general thesis as to Hume's intention and early interest may 
or may not be true. It certainly is not true that his early interest was 
exclusively centered in social questions, for in his letter to Elliot (Life 
of Burton, I, 332) he speaks of his dialogues on natural religion and 
then says : " 'Tis not long ago that I burned an old manuscript book, 
wrote before I was twenty, which contained page after page of the 
gradual progress of my thoughts on that head. It began with an 
anxious search after arguments to confirm the common opinion ; doubts 
stole in, were dissipated, returned ; — it was a perpetual struggle of a 
restless imagination against inclination, perhaps against reason." Is 
not the transition from such a state of mind as this to a consideration 
of the general problem of ' Probability' and Knowledge a much more 
probable one than the transitions suggested by the author, which are 
that Hume when ill read Mandeville' s " tirade against deductive phy- 
sicians," generalized the latter' s "crude statements into the general 
proposition that reason is ' wholly inactive ' and ' utterly impotent ' 
(in the book on the Passions), then in the spirit of complete skepticism 
wrote in Book I, Part iv, that all knowledge resolves itself into proba- 
bility, which he finally corrected in Part iii into the title Knowledge and 
Probability ? As evidence for such a progress in Hume's thought, apart 
from the title, the author relies especially on the indications from 
Hume's later revisions of his works as to which parts were first writ- 
ten, the general assumption being that the more youthful statements 
suffered most (p. 216). Now, it is quite true that the book on the 
Passions suffers severely on its reissue as the Dissertation, and in par- 
ticular the passage on the relation of reason to passion, but I cannot 
see how any one with the Treatise and Enquiry before him could 
write the following (p. 216) : " He never shows any sign of repent- 
ance for having printed his ideas on cause and effect, nor for any of the 
doctrines of the understanding ; they stand out more clearly with each re- 
writing" (Italics mine). When we think of the doctrines of space 
and time scarcely alluded to in the Enquiry, and of the doctrines as to 
external existence, as to the nature of substance, as to personal iden- 
tity, as to the immateriality of the soul, as to the soul as a bundle of 
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perceptions, all entirely omitted from the later writings, we are forced 
to wonder in just what respect they 'stand out more clearly.' Surely 
these, also, are quite ample to account for the expected enmity of the 
metaphysicians, logicians, mathematicians, and theologians. It is be- 
cause of such writings as this that the historical student feels that sus- 
picion as to the author's seriousness, which is stimulated in the gen- 
eral reader by the line of causation noted on p. 193, where the bath 
tub is reputed first to have transformed the sensualist Englishman to a 
gentle optimist ; then, by cooling his blood, to have created the need 
for tea-drinking, and thus indirectly to have brought about the in- 
creased pleasures of home life and prepared the way for the controlling 
influence of woman in the modern family. In spite of its frequent 
brilliancy of suggestion, the student will hardly be able to accept the 
author's interpretation of the development of English thought as final. 

J. H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 

The Foundations of Zoology. By William Keith Brooks, Profes- 
sor of Zoology in the Johns Hopkins University. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1899. — pp. viii, 339. 

Columbia University publishes as the fifth volume of its biological 
series thirteen lectures by Professor Brooks of Johns Hopkins, on 
" The Principles of Science as Illustrated by Zoology." They form 
a book that is to the philosophical student extremely interesting, 
though at times difficult and somewhat baffling. The last-named char- 
acteristic is due, perhaps, to the great caution with which Professor 
Brooks guards his statements on all doubtful points, a caution that, on 
the other hand, gives us the more confidence in his scholarly and scien- 
tific spirit. The difficulty of the work, however, is not a little increased 
by the nature of the author's style, a series of disconnected paragraphs 
often making it no easy task to follow the argument from page to page. 
But the volume is one that should be read by everyone who is inter- 
ested in seeing how certain familiar philosophical problems look from 
the zoologist's point of view. 

The most important topics discussed in these lectures may be 
grouped under three heads : first, the significance of the belief held 
by many biologists that the laws of life are wholly reducible to the 
mechanical laws of physics and chemistry ; second, the strength 
of the natural selection doctrine and the uselessness of the Lamarckian 
factor ; third, the relation of natural selection to teleology. The first 
and third problems are brought by Professor Brooks into close relation, 



